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It’s called the Tenderometer, a device 
for testing the maturity of peas. 


A precision instrument, it instantly 
and accurately measures the maturity of 


the individual lots. Imagine the grading 
time thus saved for canners! 

The Tenderometer, invented by Amer- 
ican Can Company, is patented in the 
name of the American public, not in the 
name of a private individual. 


For all operations... 


This is an example of how we seck to 
speed up and simplify each operation of 
the canning process... finding more 
efficient packing methods. .. climinating 
wasteful tie-ups. This has been our policy 
for more than 43 years. 


Each improvement we make in the 
food-processing industry enables the 
public to enjoy finer-flavored, more 
wholesome foods. 

Each improvement helps you meet 
new competition and have a share in an 
expanding market. 


Available to you... 


The Tenderometer, « widely used apparatus for testing the maturity of p 


The benefit of our experience is yours 
. ‘ P 5 the American Can Company Laboratories. 


for the asking. Our specialists and engi- 
neers stand ready to assist in all your 
packing problems. 


In the course of finding satisfactory 
methods of packaging foods for use by 
the Armed Forces overseas, we've found 
new and interesting angles. We may be 
able to apply them to advantage in your 
postwar plans. 


ONTAINER 


Why not let us see what we can do to “NO OTHER © 
solve your problems? Get in touch with 
our representative or write to our main 


office. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; /-thur J. 
Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign—$5.00. Advertising 


rates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. Entered S d Class matter 
at the Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd, 1879. 
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CRCO--NEW Way MODEL A TWO-TIER 


In the Warehouse, It’s High Speed 


and CASING 


For any type of container that will roll, CRCO- 
New Way Labeling Machines offer the most ver- 
satile high speed equipment on the market 
today. These Labelers, with the New Way Cas- 


Unscramblers, Feed Tables and THE BEST oF EVERYTHING FoR THE Foop PACKER 
CRCO-NEW WAY STANDARD MODEL A CASER 


Fig 
Tier Aes 


Inycrtors, are the satisfactory answer to labor 
pro':lems in the warehouse. 

Seod for special booklet covering the complete line of 
CR«)-New Way Labelers, Casers, Feed Tables, Unscram- 


bler . Elevators and Invertors. Write direct to the 
Har ver, Pennsylvania, Office. 


New Way Division, Hanover, Pa. 
FOOD PROCESSOR 
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Fibre drums for powdered eggs..... And cans that do not break 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Take another look at the Triple-Con the 


can at the right. Right now, of course, 
most Continental products are going 
toe our fighting men and Allies. 

But soon you'll be seeing a lot of this 
Continental trademark —on paper cups 
and containers, on plastic products, 
crown caps, pails and fibre drums, as 
well as cans. 

And wherever you see it, you ean be 
sure that the Triple-C stands for quality. 
Seo keep your eye peeled for the Conti- 
nental trademark-—you'll be finding it 
en more and more products for indus- 
try and your home. 


SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN & 


Products and Divisions of Continen! 
100 East 42nd St., New York } 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal € 

Fibre Drums « Paper Containers « PI 
Plastic Products « Crown Caps and Ci 

ucts « Machinery and Equipment. 
OPERATING DIVISIONS; The Contain 
Van Wert, Ohia + Keystone Drum Com 
Pittsburgh, Pa, « Boothby Fibre Can Div 
Roxbury, Mass. + Mono Containers, New 
N. J.°— Plastics Division, Cambridge, 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Di 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, HW. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building$ 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba 
S. A,, Havana, Cuba. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCT 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coust ne twork, 


i he 
PRODUCT VARIETY and service = t ‘ 
i ’s policy, 
Continental’s Pp 
keynotes of 
tinental’s ever-increasing facili sre 
wide resources sustain an — yee 
that is always prepared to giv y 
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EDITORIALS 


and will try to push through Congress a bill to 

force full employment, as a world peace need, 
as Secretary Byrnes calls it. Apparently they expect 
industry to furnish all the jobs needed to take up the 
slack in lay-offs and for returning soldiers, and that 
euch a law would compel this. Industry would like to 
see that very condition hold for the next many years, 
following the war, and personally we believe this will 
happen before we are able to supply the world with all 
the materials needed to rebuild the destroyed nations. 


wt THINKING—They have designed 


It used to be that panics invariably followed wars, 


© but recall that after the first World War we had more 


than two years of hectic business supplying the needs 
in Europe caused by that war, and if it kept us busy 
that long on that comparatively small job, how long 
will it take following this immeasurably greater war, 
with destruction of everything worth while in all the 
countries of Europe, to say nothing of other sections 
of the globe? In the first war but few of the countries 
were shattered, at least in comparison with this last 
war. Now as then the United States largely stands as 
the sole supply source for all these materials, including 
foods this time. The only sort of legislation that will 
help this good cause will be of the helpful kind, with a 
careful avoidance of trick laws that will hamper and 
impede industry, and Washington shows an inclination 
to do just this sort of assisting. But to “force” full 
employment is just idle thinking. 


The canning industry is as busy as it knows how to 
be right now, getting up as big packs as Nature is per- 
mitting—-and the hunch seems to indicate that much 


} of the lost early efforts and resulting poor crops will be 


wiped out in the months coming, due to better growing 
weather .nd a late season. Let’s hope the hunch comes 
true. Bu’ in the meantime you keep plugging along, as 


we know you will, and in face of the world shortages 
of food |. there be no slackers. We need every possible 
can, anc all canners. 


THE ‘UPPLY OUTLOOK — The Department of 
Comme:.., which ought to know the complete picture, 
and und: :btedly does, says under recent date: 

“Civil.on supplies of all commercially canned fruit 
and veg: able products combined during the 1945-46 
marketi: » season will be about 11 per cent less than 
during {2 preceding season, and 8 per cent below the 
1936-41 vewar annual average, if current pack fore- 
casts an. estimates of Government and export require- 


ments ai: realized. 
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“Estimated civilian shipments by packers and whole- 
sale distributors, including chain store warehouses, 
will fall to about 252 million cases compared with 271- 
284 million cases in each of the preceding two years. 
At that level civilian shipments will be one-quarter 
below the record 1941-42 shipments of 336 million 
cases. Current civilian demand would probably exceed 
any previous record if supplies were available. 


“Carryover stocks in the hands of packers and dis- 
tributors at the end of the 1944-45 marketing season 
will reach the lowest point in any recent year, esti- 
mated at 3514 million cases, mostly in the hands of 
distributors. These carryover civilian stocks will rep- 
resent about one-third of the amount held in com- 
mercial channels for civilians, on the average, during 
the 5-year period before the United States entered the 
war. The low level of these stocks will not permit 
additional ‘borrowing’ of any significant quantities 
during the coming 1945-46 marketing season. 


The amount of civilian supplies estimated for the 
1945-46 season is not due to production shrinkage. 
On the contrary, production during the 1945-46 season 
is expected to reach an all-time record high of nearly 
400 million cases, according to current estimates of the 
Interdepartmental Supply Estimates Committee. Packs 
totaling this amount would be one percent higher than 
those estimated for the current 1944-45 season, now 
drawing to a close, and 40 per cent above the average 
prewar annual packs between 1936 and 1941. 


“The difficulty is that record war service and export 
requirements to be met from 1945-46 packs have in- 
creased 20 percent above those of the 1944-45 season, 
or 151 million cases compared with 127 million cases. 
Part of the recent reductions of military requirements 
may be attributed to the fact that during the heavy 
redeployment months many servicemen while on fur- 
lough are eating civilian rations. The 1944-45 military 
food requirements originally had been estimated at 
about 150 million cases but have been twice lowered to 
the 127 million figure primarily because of inability to 
obtain sufficient quantities of desired qualities and 
sizes. A similar difficulty may be encountered in the 
1945-46 season. 


“Additional factors entering into the larger esti- 
mates of military requirements from the 1945-46 pack 
year were: 


““(1) The supply pipeline to the troops in the Pacific 
is both more extensive and three times as long as the 
one to the troops in the European area, thus requiring 
greater amounts of food in transit. 
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““(2) With the end of hostilities in Europe, troops 
are no longer being fed on battle rations, but are fed 
regular Army mess, using more canned fruits and 
vegetables. 


“(3) Larger amounts of food for prisoners of war 
because their number has increased. 

(4) The intended demobilization of 2,000,000 men 
requires time and meanwhile all have to be fed. 


“This is the first of a series of periodic reports on 
canned fruit and vegetable production and wholesale 
distribution prepared by the Foodstuffs Unit of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in coop- 
eration with the Office of Price Administration and the 
Bureau of the Census. 


“In addition to outlining the 1945-46 outlook and 
current position of canned fruit and vegetable products 
as a whole the report deals separately with canned 
fruits, canned fruit and vegetable juices, canned sea- 
sonal vegetables, canned nonseasonal vegetables, 
specialties and soups and baby foods. A detailed sta- 
tistical appendix is attached. 


“Copies may be obtained on request from the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
of its Field Offices.” 


BUILDING TO DESTROY—Our country and the 
world have not ceased to wonder at the development 
of the atomic bomb and its possibilities for destruction. 
Look at the trouble and expense they went to to develop 
something that could easily destroy the world, but 
which to date, like the “mountain which labored and 
brought forth a mouse,” has resulted in the production 
and use of just two bombs, and, we hope none will ever 
again be used!! 

One of the miracles about this is the secrecy they 
were able to maintain, and only just now permit to be 
known. We quote from a recent release in The New 
York Times of August 20th, 1945: 

“After almost two years of the strictest secrecy in 
American military history, New York engineers told 
yesterday how they were called upon to manage the 
town of Oak Ridge, in Tennessee, without themselves 
even guessing that its 75,000 inhabitants were to be 
engaged in helping turn out the atomic bomb. 

“In September, 1943, the Turner Construction Com- 
pany, 420 Lexington Avenue, was asked by the Army’s 
Corps of Engineers to send men down to a rural area 
of Tennessee and relieve the armed forces of all bur- 
dens of operations and community relationships in the 
town that was to spring up in record time. 


“The job, according to George E. Horr, vice presi- 
dent of the concern, who was in charge of its Oak 
Ridge operations, was a vast one. It included the man- 
agement of 12,000 homes, 10,000 apartments, police, 
fire, water supply and sewage systems, roads, streets, 
schools of elementary and secondary grades, stores and 
super-markets, a 250-bed hospital and movie theaters. 

“In addition to the Turner Company, the Roane- 
Anderson Company, a wholly owned subsidiary, man- 
aged a farm with a herd of 3,000 cattle, a chicken 
ranch and an electric power station. It even took care 
of the town’s laundry and furnished domestic help. 


And a million and a quarter meals a month were serve 
in cafeterias seating 10,000 persons at a time. 


“Among other responsibilities placed on the concer 
was the operation of the ninth largest bus system jp 
the country, covering 2,400,000 miles a month an 
carrying an average of 120,000 passengers a day. 


“The job of managing the town, which spreads over 
a Tennessee valley for nearly seven miles, was handled 
by 10,000 employes of the construction company. They 
kept all commodity services running twenty-four hour 
a day, seven days a week.” 


PEACE WITH LABOR—The Chairman of the War 
Production Board, J. A. Krug, August 18, urged the & 
fullest possible measure of labor-management harmony | 
during the period of reconversion, and appealed ty) 
American labor to continue its wartime no-strike © 
pledge beyond V-J Day. ; 

The War Production Board’s two labor vice chair. 7 
men, Joseph D. Keenan and Clinton S. Golden, joined 
in the Chairmen’s appeal for industrial harmony du. 7 


ing the crucial months ahead that will hold such great : 


economic consequence for the nation. 

“The large-scale termination of war contracts fol.) 
lowing the victory over Japan will exert a powerfil 7 
influence on practically every phase of our economic!” 
life,” Chairman Krug said. “Many, many workers who £ 
have served so faithfully during the war will be faced s 


try. The sooner industry is able to reconvert, the 
sooner these workers will be able to get back int 
production.” 


In further amplifying the purpose of his appeal, Mt. f : 


with the problem of finding a job in a peacetime indus. 


Krug alluded to the action of WPB in maintaining 7 


certain of its controls to overcome bottlenecks that F 
slow up reconversion. He said: 3 


“It is with this same objective in mind—to avoil || 


any bottlenecks which may dangerously delay a speedy 7 
return to peacetime production—that I request a tem- | 
porary continuation of the no-strike pledge beyoni |~ 
V-J Day.” 


Reflecting upon the role of the American worker | 


during the war period, the Chairman took note of the | 


unprecedented quantities of weapons they have pro-|_ 
duced, and termed the strike record “an outstanding | 


tribute to the patriotism of the American worker.’ | 
Acknowledging that many hard-won gains in terms 0f | 
living and working standards had to be sacritied t0|~ 
meet the challenge of fascism, Chairman Krug szid: © 

“T know that labor and management are anxious to ‘i 
shake loose from the restraints of wage and many other 
controls which they have accepted as a wartime neces [7 


sity. While this is our end-objective, the job of whole “ 


sale reconversion of industry to peacetime prod luction FF 


itself places an imposing responsibility on in:lustry [7 


and the workers which will call for a high degree o 
self-control and cooperation. 
“There are many difficult and complex problems 
be worked out. Labor and management teamwork h’ § 
been so successful in war production that I fecl sult 
they can be counted upon to do their part in facilitat 

ing the changeover to peacetime production.” 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


accountants, 
» Co., was known to have wide experience 


of the 


ROUNT SEE RESIGNS OPA POST 


George V. Rountree, who has headed 
the Processed Fruits and Vegetables 
Section of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration’s Food Price Division for the 
past sever: months, resigned that position 
August 15 to return to private industry, 
it was announced by Geoffrey Baker, di- 
rector of that division. 


“Because of Mr. Rountree’s broad pro- 
fessional experience and personal con- 
tacts with food processors over a period 
of years, he has made material contri- 
butions to the suecess of food price con- 
trol,” declared Mr. Baker. “The 1945 
regulation governing canned fruits and 
vegetables has been prepared under Mr. 
Rountree’s supervision. He has been in- 
strumental in simplifying the procedure 
for individual adjustment of food proc- 
essors’ ceiling prices. The principles of 
this procedure will be adopted by the 
entire Food Price Division.” 


An infantry lieutenant in the last war, 
Colonel Rountree was called to active 


» duty in the Army in May 1941. He served 


as chief of the Fiscal Division, Chicago 


© Ordnance District, where he was assigned 


for more than 214 years before going to 
Washington, D. C. He was fiscal officer 
of the Readjustment Division Army 
Service Forces for a year. 


Because his firm of certified public 
George V. Rountree and 


in handling accounts for food processors, 
OPA requested Colonel Rountree’s ser- 
vices after his release from the Army 
early this year, 


Charles Carry has been named acting 


section to succeed Colonel 
Rountree 


GROWERS PRICES FOR 


FRLEESTONE PEACHES 
é An ave’ ve grower price of $60 per 
my ‘on for + «stone peaches will be used 
constr: ng processors’ ceiling prices 
Oe for proce | freestone peaches in all of 
my the State. ‘or which grower prices for 
& freestone iches for canning and freez- 
my ing have been previously announced, 
: the Unite States Department of Agri- 
py culture a: the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration August 17. 
Growe) ces had been previously an- 
nounced the Southeastern States and 
the Wes States, consequently the 
$60.00 will cover the following 
States a) all States east and north 
thereof ; th Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebrasks wansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
ndiana, © io, West Virginia and Vir- 
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ginia. The $60-per-ton price is the same 
as that used last year in those States. 


If the average price paid by any proc- 
essor for the raw fruit, however, is less 
than $60 per ton, his ceiling prices for 
the processed products will be based on 
the actual average price paid. 


In order to participate in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Guaranty Purchase 
Program for canned peaches, announced 
March 26, canners must pay for each 
purchase of peaches for canning not less 
than $60 per ton. Of the canned peaches 
required to be set aside by each canner 
for purchase by Government agencies 
under the provisions of WFO 22.8, 90 
per cent of the supply comes under the 
Guaranty Purchase Program. 


The $60-per-ton grower price for 
peaches is at the grower’s customary 
delivery point and refers to the grade 
that is customarily contracted for and 
received by processors in each area. It 
is based upon the customary grading 
procedure and the customary tolerances 
for fruit not meeting contract speci- 
fications. 


GROWERS PRUNE PRICES 


Prices to growers for natural-condition 
dried prunes, which should result in an 
average return of about $203 per ton, if 
the size of prunes from this year’s crop 
is normal, were announced August 17 by 
the Office of Price Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture. 


For California Three District, grower 
prices will be 91% cents per pound (on 
the basis of 80 prunes per pound); for 
California Outside District, 91% cents 
per pound; and for Washington and 
Oregon, the same as for California Out- 
side District prunes of comparable size. 


These grower prices will be used as a 
basis for determining processors’ ceiling 
prices for sales of the 1945 production of 
processed dried prunes to Government 
agencies and for export (except to U. S. 
territories and possessions). 


Processors will be required to pay the 
growers for each purchase of dried 
prunes not less than the grower prices 
announced in order to participate in the 
subsidy program. Processors will be 
guaranteed the ceiling prices applicable 
for the quantities of dried prunes set 
aside for Government purchase under 
the provisions of WFO 16, as amended, 
to cover the 1945 production or the quan- 
tities allocated to Government agencies. 
Processors will also be guaranteed 90 
per cent of the ceiling price applicable 
to sales to Government agencies on the 
tonnage allocated to United States civil- 
ians and not required to be held set aside. 


M-81 AMENDMENT 


An August 21 Amendment to Can 
Order M-81 permits the continued use of 
1.25 tin until October 31, 1945, in the 
manufacture of cans for Schedule A 
items No. 72 Evaporated Milk, No. 73 
Liquid Modifications of Milk, and No. 81b 
Baby Food Milk Formulas. The amend- 
ment extends the date from September 
30 to October 31, after which time 0.75 
tin must be used in the manufacture of 
cans for these items. 


1944 SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 


Harvey R. Burr, Executive Secretary 
of the Corn Canners Service Bureau, in 
his letter of August 17, reports to 
members: 

“All 1944 Subsidy applications, claims 
and settlements are now being handled 
by the various regional offices of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Delays in 
final payments are the result of several 
different situations and conditions such 
as, inadequate reports, failure to sign 
amendment 4, O.P.A. violations, etc. 

“Most of these claims are of sufficient 
amount to justify a trip to your regional 
C.C.C. office rather than attempting to 
affect settlement by correspondence. 


“I have recently reviewed several of 
these claims in the Chicago office and find 
them all subject to final adjustment and 
prompt payment as soon as the records 
are complete and all related data prop- 
erly reviewed and on file. C.C.C. are 
anxious to clean up these claims and are 
in position to do so promptly if those 
who have not received their settlements 
will come in and cooperate in adjusting 
the various details of their respective 
cases.” 


MORE TRUCKS ALLOCATED 


The Surplus Property Board, August 
20 and 22, issued special orders allocat- 
ing 1,628 additional trucks to farm areas 
in 16 states in order to offset threatened 
impairment of farm production due to 
shortages of rail transportation and 
automotive facilities. Nearly 10,000 
trucks have been made available for this 
purpose. The states benefitting by these 
special orders are California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Vermont and Washington. 


CARROT PRICES 


OES has announced that growers’ 
prices for carrots for canning is now 
$22 a ton in New York and New Jersey, 
and $20 a ton in all other states. 
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USDA REORGANIZATION 


Secretary Anderson Announces Establishment 
of Production and Marketing Administration 


Establishment of the Production and 
Marketing Administration into which is 
consolidated more than a dozen offices 
and other agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture was announced August 18 
by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson in a reorganization designed to 
centralize responsibility for commodity 
programs and actions. 

The new administration, the organiza- 
tion of which is outlined in a memoran- 


dum issued by the Secretary, began 
functioning August 20. 
PERSONNEL 
Secretary Anderson has designated 


Under Secretary of Agriculture John B. 
Hutson to serve as administrator of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion with G. G. Armstrong as deputy ad- 
ministrator. R. W. Maycock been 
designated as assistant administrator for 
fiscal and administrative control, C. W. 
Kitchen has been named as assistant 
administrater for regulatory and inspec- 
tion work, and Col. R. L. Harrison has 
been named as assistant administrator 
for inventory management. Designated 
as staff officers are J. B. Hasselman, 
director of information; H. B. Boyd, 
director of price; D. A. FitzGerald, di- 
rector of requirements and allocations; 
and E. B. Black, transportation officer. 


MEYER HEADS FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE BRANCH 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 


istration consists of 10 commodity 
branches, a number. of functional 
branches and an over-all field service 


branch which will carry to the field, 
through State and county agricultural 
committees, programs dealing directly 
with farmers. It also includes the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation. 

The various branches together with 
their directing heads are as follows: 
Livestock Branch, H. E. Reed, director; 
Dairy Branch, T. G. Stitts, director; 
Poultry Branch, T. G. Stitts, acting di- 
rector; Fats and Oils Branch, W. H. 
Jasspon, director; Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, E. A. Meyer, director, S. R. 
Smith, associate director; Sugar Branch, 
E. B. Wilson, director; Grain Branch, 
C. C. Farrington, director; Cotton 
Branch, C. C. Farrington, acting direc- 
tor; Tobacco Branch, C. E. Gage, direc- 
tor; Special Commodities Branch, M. L. 
Brenner, director; Field Service Branch, 
N. E. Dodd, director; Food Distribution 
Programs Branch, P. C. Stark, director; 
Materials and Equipment Branch, F. B. 
Northrup, director; Shipping and Stor- 
age Branch, H. B. McGrew, director; 
Marketing Facilities Branch, W. C. 
Crow, director; Labor Branch, Col. W. R. 
Buie, director; Fiscal Branch, C. G. 


Garman, director; Budget and Manage- 
ment Branch, J. B. Gilmer, director; 
Compliance and Investigation Branch, 
J. M. Mehl, director. 


As administrator of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, Mr. Hut- 
son will also serve as president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


The Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration consolidates into a single unit 
of the Department of Agriculture the fol- 
lowing: The Office of Basic Commodities, 
the Office of Supply, the Office of the 
President of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration; the Offices of the Manager and 
the Secretary of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation, the Office of Market- 
ing Services, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, the Office of Requirements 
and Allocations, the Office of Price, the 
Office of Transportation, the Office of 
Materials and Facilities, the Office of 
Labor, the Office of Home Food Supply, 
the Office of Investigatory Services, and 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration which is in the process of 
liquidation. 


Under the new organization, it is con- 
templated that eventually the field offices 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
the Office of Supply and the field per- 
sonnel of the Office of Marketing Services 
will be consolidated into State offices 
under a State director of Field Service 
for the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. This consolidation in the 
field will take place only as_ personnel 
and space problems can be worked out. 
The program functions of the regional 
offices of the Office of Supply will event- 
ually be transferred to the State offices. 
During the transition period these 
regional offices will report to the assist- 
ant administrator for fiscal and adminis- 
trative control. The field offices of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation handling 
storage, shipping and accounting work 
for grain, cotton and sugar, and the field 
offices of the Office of Marketing Services 
concerned with regulatory, grading, in- 
spection and market news work will be 
continued. These field offices will be at- 
tached to the respective commodity 
branches of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration responsible for the 
particular commodities involved. 


The organizational structure of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion is based on recommendations made 
after several weeks study by a committee 
on Organization headed by Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president of Kansas State 
College. In addition to key Department 
of Agriculture officials, the committee in- 
cluded J. W. Tapp, vice president of the 
Bank of America; G. B. Thorne, vice 
president of Wilson & Company; and Dr. 
E. W. Gaumnitz, executive secretary of 
the National Cheese Institute. 
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CHILD LABOR IN CANNERIES 


Reports have inspectors the 
Wage and Hour Public Contracts I ivi- 
sion examining canners’ payroll rec: rds 
to determine any violations of the !'air 
Labor Standards Act. Principal at: en- 
tion at present is being directed to the 
employment of 14 and 15 year olds. It 
might be well at this time to review a 
bulletin issued early in the summer by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor with reference to: 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS IN 
CANNERIES 
Under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938' 


16 years is the basic minimum age set 
under the act for employment in 
canneries. 


18 years is the minimum age for occupa- 
tions that have been declared haz- 
ardous by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. 


14 years is the minimum age for occu- 
pations which are not manufactur- 
ing or processing or in the workrooms 
or workplaces where manufacturing 
or processing takes place. 


CANNING OCCUPATIONS 
REQUIRING A 16-YEAR MINIMUM 


(1) All occupations involving the actual 
manufacturing or processing of the 
food. 


(2) All occupations that are preliminary 
or supplementary to the manufac- 
turing or processing of the food, if 
they are performed as an integral 
part of the stream of manufacturing 
or processing operations. 

(3) All occupations requiring perform- 
ance of any duties in a workroom or 
workplace where the preparation of 
the processing of the food takes 
place. 

(4) All occupations involving operation 
or tending of power-driven ma- 
chinery, elevators, or other hoisting 
apparatus. 


CANNING OCCUPATIONS 
REQUIRING AN 18-YEAR MINIM JM 


(1) The occupations of driver or he’ per 
on a motor vehicle coming in or 
about the cannery. 

(2) All occupations involving opera ion 
of power-driven wood-working na- 
chines which may be used in the 
making of boxes or crates. 


CANNING OCCUPATIONS 
PERMISSIBLE FOR 14- AND 
15-YEAR-OLD MINORS 

Employment in occupations suc’ as 
those in the following list is permis. ble 
for 14- and 15-year-old minors only 1) 

1 child-labor provisions of the act ap) to 


commercial canneries which ship or delive for 
shipment in interstate commerce. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


the 
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OTOE PLANT RECEIVES “A” 
AWARD 


\n extensive celebration took place on 
evening of August 1 when the per- 
anel and employes of the Otoe Food 
oducts plant at Hamburg, Iowa, re- 
ived the USDA “A” Flag in recognition 
outstanding production. The plant 


wus the first in Iowa to receive the “A” 


Award. An entire section of eight pages 


of 


the Hamburg Reporter of July 26 car- 


ried congratulatory messages from local 
business establishments. 


U. 


FROZEN RASPBERRY GRADES 


On August 1 a new draft of tentative 
S. Standards for Grades of Frozen 


Raspberries was put into effect by the 
Office of Marketing Services. Copies may 


be 


obtained from the Fruit and Vege- 


table Branch of USDA, Washington 25, 


PLANT EXPANSION 


Food and grocery products manufac- 


turing industry will invest some $600,- 
000,000 during coming twelve months in 


new 


machinery and processing equip- 


ment, Paul S. Willis, president of Gro- 


cery Manufacturers 


pl 


of America, Ince., 


‘edicted this week. Industry will absorb 


returning veterans, he said, and expects 
to provide employment for an additional 
200,000 workers in postwar years. 


ai 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTS 
BERGEN 


Leo Bergen, formerly connected with 
reraft operations at Continental Can 


Company’s Jersey City plant, has been 


ay 


co 
sir 


D 
B 


ints 


pointed supervisor of lithography and 
iting in Continental’s Eastern Divi- 
n, according to R. D. Post, Eastern 
‘ision manager of operations. Mr. 
rgen will temporarily be located in the 
ipany’s Passaic plant, but will be 
ilable to assist all Eastern Division 
having problems in connection 
h lithographing, coating and oven 
ipment and the proper performance 
the various materials used in their 
vations. 


JOINS THURMA COMPANY 


. J. Wing, after 31 years of service 
h Continental Can Co., has resigned 
nter the canning business of the J. H. 
irma Company at Owosso, Michigan. 
A. Leslie, formerly state supervisor 
Continental Can Company’s Cannery 
lipment Service, succeeds Mr. Wing 
sales representative in Michigan. 
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JOINS PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATION 


J. T. Gemmill & Son, High Rock, Penn- 
sylvania, packers of corn, tomatoes and 
snap beans, have been admitted to active 
membership in the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association. 


NEW TEXAS CANNERY 


Mid-Valley Farmers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation is building a new, modern can- 
nery at Edcouch, Texas, and expect to 
be in production this coming fall. 


REPORT YOUR PACKS 


Canners are reminded that under set 
aside orders they are required to file pack 
reports, using Form OMS-140 within 15 
days after the close of the pack. Forms 
are available from Army field offices or 
direct from the Office of Marketing 
Services. 


DDT AVAILABLE 


War Production Board has announced 
that all control of the production of DDT 
will be lifted August 31. 


ANCHOR HOCKING REVIVES 
HOBBY LOBBY 


With the broadcast of Thursday, 
August 23rd, the Anchor Hocking Glass 
Corporation discontinued its sponsorship 
of the “Meet Corliss Archer” program 
which has appeared over the complete 
CBS Network from 9:30 to 10 P. M. 
EWT for eighty-three weeks. 

In its place, and starting Thursday, 
August 380th, over the same network 
and at the same time, Anchor Hocking 
will sponsor “Hobby Lobby,” a_ highly 
popular show a few years ago. 

The new “Hobby Lobby” show, how- 
ever, will differ in format from the 
original. It will retain all the directorial 
and promotional genius of Dave Elman, 
but to it is being added a number of new 
features. Robert Dixon, a new radio per- 
sonality, will act as Master-of-Cere- 
monies. Tony Marvin will do the 
announcing and an eighteen-piece or- 
chestra conducted by Dudley King will 
replace the organ music of the original 
program. 

It is planned to exhibit and describe 
the hobbies of from six to seven hobby- 
ists each week in the Columbia Radio 
Theatre No. 2, located at 251 W. 45th 
Street, New York, from where the pro- 
gram will be broadcast. Principal guest 
hobbyist for the first program will be 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


NAME CHANGED—The Union Canning 
Company, Vernon, Calif., operated by 
the Union Packing Company, a meat 
packing firm, has been succeeded by the 
Best Ever Canning Company, ownership 
remaining the same. 


NEW FIRM—Bee Ritchie’s Fruit Spe- 
cialists, Ine., has been incorporated at 
San Jose, Calif., with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by Rudolph A. Davis, Una B. 
Hughson and Barbara J. Hopkins. 


NEW CANNERY — Announcement has 
been made of plans by the Abinante & 
Nola Packing Co., San Jose, Calif., for 
the erection of a cannery as soon as ma- 
terials and equipment can be secured. 
This firm has handled dried fruits for 
several years. ; 


EXPANDING——The Case-Swayne Co., op- 
erating a canning plant at Santa Ana, 
Calif., has recently commenced work at 
Portland, Ore., with peaches the first 
item to receive attention. It is planned 
to can apples and prunes as soon as these 
are available. 


PROFITS — The Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., reports 
a net profit for the fiscal year ended May 
31 of $2,507,645, or $1.88 a share, com- 
pared with $2,730,591, or $2.04 a share 
for the previous fiscal year. Sales totaled 
$30,764,799, of which 67 per cent went 
to the Government. Sales for the year 
before amounted to $31,095,449. The fall- 
ing off in sales reflected the smaller crop 
resulting from drought conditions. 


PARTNERS—A statement has been filed 
to indicate that Russell W. .McMorran, 
Henry B. and John H. Tiedemann are 
general partners in the wholesale grocery 
firm of Tiedemann & McMorran, 101 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif., and 
that Irma C. Doane and Dorothy B. 
McCluer are limited partners. 


CHAINS TO MEET 


National Association of Food Chains 
this week announced plans for a stream- 
lined annual meeting, to be held at the 
Hotel Drake, Chicago, on October 11, 12, 
and 13. Because of wartime travel re- 
strictions, this year’s meeting will be 
confined to actual operator-members. 


STOKES DISCONTINUES PLANT 
BUSINESS 


In order not to compete with the many 
tomato plant growers to whom they sup- 
ply seed, Francis C. Stokes Company is 
withdrawing from the commercial tomato 
plant business. 


DAILY MOVES 


The Philadelphia food brokerage firm 
of H. A. N. Daily Company has moved 
into new quarters in the Drexel Building, 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, 
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KRAUT PACKERS IN INTERESTING MEETING 


Discuss peace-time matters—Pricing troubles—Cut in Army 
needs expected—Reelect officers 


The Japs having just surrendered, the 
intended program for the annual meet- 
ing of the National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation, held at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, August 16, was dis- 
rupted somewhat by the absence of some 
important representatives from Wash- 
ington Governmental agencies. It was a 
rousing meeting which was exceptionally 
well represented by Kraut Packers from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Michi- 
gan, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


PUBLICITY 


The war being over the program was 
partly devoted to future peace time mat- 
ters. Executive Vice President Hugh J. 
Burns, from Public Relations Office of 
Sills, Inc., of Chicago, outlined their pub- 
licity service which includes release of 
articles giving the health appeal, food 
value and recipes for sauerkraut. 

President Alden C. Smith with letters 
in hand stated, in part, that these were 
recently received from consumers and 
one from a dietitian, a New York City 
lecturer, who wrote that the kraut litera- 
ture was to be used in teaching food pur- 
chasing for institutions and for large 
quantity food preparation. These classes 
are composed of hospital dietitians and 
food service managers of cafeterias, res- 
taurants, school and industrial lunch- 
rooms. Such letters are the result of the 
past kraut advertising which was dis- 
continued some 15 years ago and is still 
reaping benefits. 


PRICING TROUBLES 


Mr. Leonard Fenn, Chief of the Vege- 
table Marketing Division, Washington, 
D. C., then addressed the meeting. He 
stated in part: Due to the ceasing of 
hostilities his division was undergoing a 
great change in their thinking and plan- 
ning. Hence, confronted with the new 
conditions, he stated he was present to 
receive suggestions from kraut packers 
that would be helpful in the reconversion 
period ahead. 


The following important suggestion 
was offered that his division change 
their price formula on sauerkraut from 
their present plan of having to wait until 
75 per cent of their intake is received 
before a kraut packer is able to figure 
his cost. 


It was pointed out to him that their 
plan, no doubt, was workable in some 
other food products covering a more 
definite closing period, such as cherries, 
peas, corn, etc. However, the kraut sea- 
son extends over a much longer time. 
The first intake is ready to market in two 


10 


or three weeks. Hence there is a new 
intake of cabbage to refill the empty 
tanks. Therefore, it would be October 
before any kraut packer could estimate 
a 75 per cent of his intake. 


Even though the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is urging that the packers cut as 
much cabbage as possible this season, 
unless the price formula is changed, they 
could only fill their tanks once. Hence, 
one government agency is requesting the 
kraut packer to go all out for production 
and save food. Another government 
agency has a price formula plan which, 
unless it is changed, will make the kraut 
packer unable to comply and food will 
be lost. 


. To solve the matter it was suggested 
that the kraut packers be permitted to 
arrive at his weighted average price on 
a monthly basis or be released or exempt 
from the price formula. All kraut pack- 
ers expressed a desire for workable regu- 
lations with which they could comply. It 
was suggested that the OPA Kraut 
Products Advisory Committee take the 
matters up with Washington. 


Mr. Fenn stated that, no doubt, there 
would be further cut in government re- 
quirements for kraut, that Merritt 
Greene and Geo. Rountree had left the 
department, however, another man fa- 
miliar with the problem of obtaining 
sugar for canners from refiners is on 
the job. 


Dr. M. W. Baker from the Chicago 
office of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture related, in part, that no doubt 
this was one of the most historical kraut 
meetings the industry ever held and ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the fine co- 
operation he had received from kraut 
packers. 


ARMY NEEDS 


John Moilanen Chicago QMC pointed 
out that the war was over and there 
would be a cutback on kraut and infor- 
mation soon released. He stated further 
that while they were going up hill in 
their past buying, they could more or less 
gamble. Now they are on the down grade 
and will have to be more cautious. He 
asked for greater tolerance and patience 
if answers to questions are not forth- 
coming as quickly as formerly. Their 
inventory, he said, in general is good and 
could not have been planned any better. 


V-2 BOXES 


He asked that no new orders for ex- 
port V-2 boxes be placed with box manu- 
facturers. However, he pointed out, if 
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you have placed an order and it is in 
process of manufacture you are to take 
it. Otherwise, if you are in need of \-2 
boxes, he said, state procurement officers 
know of surpluses in canners’ hands and, 
to get these used up, you should get in 
touch with field buyers. 


THE ELECTION 


The following officers were elected: 
Alden C. Smith, president; John Stroup, 
vice president; Roy Irons, secretary- 
treasurer. Trustees: E. D. Naylor, Mar- 
tin Meeter, A. A. Huppert, H. G. Press- 
ing and A. E. Slessman. 


NEW SPRAYER EXHIBITED 


A new blower adaptation for the appli- 
eation of highly concentrated, highly 
toxic insecticides was demonstrated at 
the annual Field Day of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, held at 
the station’s experimental farm, Mt. Car- 
mel, August 22. 


The blower, developed by Fred S. 
Potts, entomologist with the U. S. D. A. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, New Haven, is unique in that it 
is capable of delivering extremely small 
amounts of insecticide through a special 
nozzle arrangement. Thus, insect control 
can be obtained with concentrated solu- 
tions of highly toxic insecticides without 
injury to plants. Experiments to de- 
termine more about its use are being 
carried on by the Entomology Depart- 


‘ment of the Connecticut Agricultural 


Experiment Station and the U. S. D. A. 
bureau. 


By utilizing the new blower, one small 
tank of insecticide is capable of spraying 
a large area. Citing an example of this, 
Dr. R. B. Friend, chief entomologist at 
the New Haven Station, said that while 
20 gallons of lead arsenate would be re- 
quired to spray one large elm tree for 
the elm leaf beetle, with the new blower, 
one pint of DDT mixture would accom- 
plish the same purpose and give just as 
good control. Twenty gallons of DDT 
mixture would spray 160 trees of the 
same size. 


The special spray nozzles deliver the 
insecticide in an extremely fine mist, and 
have the advantage of being able to 
cover more distance than ordinary spr? y- 
ers or dusters. It is especially applica’ le 
for spraying large trees. 


Thus far, it has been used experime:t- 
ally with great success for the control of 
cankerworms, gipsy moths and elm lec if 
beetles. In New Haven, one applicat:n 
of DDT has controlled mosquitoes in { 1¢€ 
area for four or five days. 


The blower used is an ordinary faim 
type with a modified air outlet that a 0- 
mizes the spray coming through ine 
special nozzles. The modification can be 
made by any farmer with very little «d- 
ditional equipment. 
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There are times, though, when singleness of 


purpose has its points. Take us. Crown does 


just one thing—makes cans. We have no 
other interests. All our forces—mental, finan- 
cial and mechanical—are devoted to the pro- 
duction of high quality cans. That’s why 
they are good. The same goes for Crown 
service. It’s personalized, it’s efficient, and 
it’s complete . . . In this concentration of 
effort lie distinct and profitable advantages 


to every can user. That means you. 


un, Maw, loaded fer squirrel!” 


INDEPENDENT AND HELPFUL 
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ROWN CAN COMPANY + NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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CONVERSION AND RECONVERSION ARE ON! 


Sudden ending of the war also ending some bad practices—New methods showing—Moving 
back to normalcy—By BETTER PROFITS 


Well, it came! Sooner than many ex- 
pected, not soon enough for the thou- 
sands who sleep in far places, not soon 
enough for their loved ones left behind! 
Now we can comfort them as far as 
possible, and again start to take up the 
threads of existence as we knew it be- 
fore the Mad Painter started out to rule 
the world and all therein. We’ll need all 
we can summon of fortitude and pa- 
tience as the days pass but, God willing, 
we will muddle through somehow in the 
American way toward that better and 
brighter. world many boys gave their 
lives to make possible. 

You may have been pessimistic in the 
past when this column of suggested sales 
helps appeared more or less regularly, 
thinking that the day was far distant 
when we would again face the necessity 
of selling our output; and, indeed, as far 
as this season’s pack is concerned, you 
may still be right. But after war’s 
alarms have been stilled to a minimum 
here and there over world-wide fronts, 
anything can happen to Government set 
asides, and judged by the rapidity with 
which Governmental restrictions have 
been lifted thus far, it probably will! 
I know food is the crying need in many 
countries, our own included as far as 
many items are concerned but not all 
the quantities expected to be exported 
may end in that final distribution. Sup- 
pose your pack is one of those finally 
judged unneeded in the main. You will 
have to sell it at home, competitors will 
face the same conditions and the mad 
race will be on. 


Lest you feel I am mistaken, a leading . 


brand of coffee sold in the market with 
which I am most familiar costs the re- 
tail grocer buying from his usual whole- 
saler, 30 and a half cents a pound and 
it was sold Friday at 31 cents. An ad- 
vertising group of leading retail grocers 
advertised number 2 cans of grapefruit 
juice at 20 cents in comparison to the 
national chains price of 22 cents. We 
will watch with interest the next ad of 
the chains on this commodity. 


THESE CHANGING TIMES 


Accustomed for years to a cup of cof- 
fee before lunch, that is sometime in the 
forenoon, between breakfast and lunch, I 
went in a chain hamburger stand, not for 
hamburger but for that cup of coffee 
this morning before I attended church. 
Relieve it or not, the employees were 
polite, prompt and cheerful. Yesterday 
afternoon I bought ten gallons of gas 
and two quarts of oil before driving a 
couple of hundred miles, and the at- 
tendant at the gas station wiped my 
windshield and asked about the level of 


water in my battery and the air in 
my tires. Yes, sir, the war is certainly 
over for a lot of us. And that goes doubly 
for canners of all sorts and sizes. 


One of the many helps to better mer- 
chandising about which we have pretty 
well forgotten during the past four years 
has been the matter of fair trade pricing. 
Remember, if you were concerned over 
the cut pricing of your goods by cut 
price operators you could, under the laws 
existing in most of the States, file your 
goods under the fair trade practice law 
and prevent the tearing down of legiti- 
n.ate profits for those who handled your 
goods. Some embraced this opportunity, 
others were content to allow distributors 
leeway in the matter, probably believing 
that after all, the lower the price at 
which their goods were offered, the more 
would be consumed. That was about the 
situation when Pearl Harbor came. Noth- 
ing much has been done along fair trade 
lines since then. 


But I’ll tell you what the local repre- 
sentative of the coffee I mentioned earlier 
did. As soon as he saw the ad he phoned 
his employers asking that they file at 
once under the Fair Trade Laws effective 
where the offering was made. They may 
or may not follow his suggestion, but it’s 
a safe bet that if they do not and it con- 
tinues to be sold at prices independent 
operators can not meet, that the sale 
among independent stores will dwindle 
to the vanishing point. 


A TIP 


If you are supplying goods for buyer’s 
label, without your identity as a packer 
appearing, you have nothing to worry 
about, of course. But if you have an 
established business among independent 
and chain stores and you run into a price 
cut drastic enough to warrant the as- 
sumption that your independent dealers 
will not care for it, I seriously suggest 
you protect your interests at once, and 
file under the fair trade practice act in 
force in the market. I am assuming of 
course, that these fair trade practice 
laws will continue in effect. Should you 
be approached for your support in hav- 
ing them repealed, better think twice be- 
fore you give it. You may get back soon 
enough to the days when buyers said: 
“Well, our competition sells corn, peas 
and tomatoes at four cans for 25 cents 
and we have to meet this competition. 
Sell us something with which we can 
meet it!” Think of having to do this 
and you will no doubt go as far as you 
can in seeing to it that prices are main- 
tained reasonably at retail. You should, 
at any rate! 
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Of course, there is another alternative 
you may adopt. That’s the age old plan 
of asking your distributors to maintain 
a reasonable margin of profit, and it may 
be that you will be successful in having 
them go along with you in the matter, 
and you will not have to file under the 
fair trade law. This is the ideal way to 
operate, I’ll admit, but the stress of com- 
petition may not allow this. But what- 
ever you do, watch retail prices of your 
commodities closely and do not allow 
them to get out of control. 


BEGIN TO ADVERTISE 


I can not refrain from mentioning here 
that national advertisers will probably 
have less trouble with slashed retail 
prices than will others but if you have 
waited until the present to back up your 
distribution with advertising and mer- 
chandising support, you will have to wait 
until you have established yourself 
firmly by means of such sales helps be- 
fore you may safely depend on voluntary 
adherence to suggested re-sale prices by 
your distributors. This is just another 
reason why you had better start as soon 
as you can to advertise and merchandise 
your goods. You are certainly heading 
smack into an era of such activities such 
as you have never seen before and prob- 
ably will not see again. 


The fighting war is over, Thank God! 
The merchandising war is just begin- 
ning! Your sales and profits will in- 
crease as you protect your re-sale prices 
at retail. And you can best do this by 
filing under Fair Trade Practice Laws 
wherever they are in force. And, too, 
by merchandising and advertising your 
packs until they are established to such 
a degree a distributor will agree to go 
along with your suggestions rather than 
be deprived of them. 


HENRY KING DEAD 


The food trade was saddened dur 1g 
the week by news of the death of He: ry 
King, Chattanooga, prominent in wh« 
sale grocery circles for many years, v ho 
died at Cornelia, Ga., at the age of 0, 
following a heart attack. Mr. King, vy 00 
was a vice president of the Natior i- 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Assoc a- 
tion, disposed of his holdings in Ki g, 
Dobbs & Co., Chattanooga, to Blessi -g, 
Waterhouse &Co. some months ago, ut 
remained president of the Fleetw od 
Coffee Company, Chattanooga, previov ly 
operated as an affiliate of King, Do bs 
& Co. 
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PLAN TODAY FOR TOMORROW 


The best post-war planning you can do is to start 
your plant modernization program today. By install- 
ing improved machinery and equipment now, you 
will open up bottlenecks and gear all processes to 
the uniform maximum speed which will enable you 
to meet today’s tremendous peak demands, and will 
help prepare your plant for _—_ quality, low cost 
canning for the future. 


AHULLING 
EQUIPMENT 


For many years we have been 
co-operating with the Pea and 
Lima Bean Canners, furnishing 
efficient hulling equipment to 
meet the needs of today and an- 
ticipating the needs oftomorrow. 


Now another ‘‘tomorrow”’ has 
arrived. Its needs are pressing. FMC CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER 
Thesuccess with which theCan- Me Continuous vegetable peelers in your line insure a 
ning Industry is meeting these 
needs is proof enough that our with abrasive peelers. This improved machine is de- 
yesterday’s preparation was and 


signed to peel various vegetables about three times 
. ¥ faster than former machines, yet its uniform peeling 
' will continue to be of much 
help. 


preserves the original shape of the vegetable. Peeling 
and trimming costs are greatly reduced. 


The average normal capacity is about two tons per 
hour, with slight variations depending on the type 
of vegetable, method of steaming or blanching, etc. 
Use of the FMC continuous vegetable peeler will 

- enable you to show a measurable increase of profit 
at the end of the season’s run. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows 
the most complete line of canning 
machinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


WAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 
REEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Sprague-Sells Division 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


CAYUGA, IND., Aug. 14—Green: 100 per 
cent of normal. Will have to have late 
fall to harvest. 


NORTH COLLINS, N. Y., Aug. 18—Snap: 
Prospective yield about 90 per cent of 
1944. Labor beginning to be more plenti- 
ful. However, war workers loathe to take 
cannery rates. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., Aug. 20—25 per 
cent of crop in our locality; grade poor. 


SUFFOLK, VA., Aug. 20—Snap: None 
will be planted this fall because of the 
lack of farm labor to pick same. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., Aug. 17—Green 
Limas: Our crop is somewhat late due to 
the cool summer and present dry 
weather. Expect the yield to be some- 
what below normal or near normal, but 
acreage is quite materially reduced be- 
cause of shortage of help on the farm to 
weed and care for the acreage. 


OWEN, WIS., Aug. 18—Snap: Crop 
about two weeks late. Plants healthy 
with many pods and blossoms. Looks like 
a good crop unless Jack Frost comes for 
a visit too soon. 


PULASKI, WIS., Aug. 17—Stringbeans: 
Acreage smallest in history. Just started 
canning. Quality good but too early to 
make any prediction as to yield or pack. 


CORN 


CAYUGA, IND., Aug. 14—Sweet: Acre- 
age on yellow and white corn is 140 per 
cent of normal; prospective yield normal 
providing it does not freeze in September. 
Planted three weeks late. 


WILMINGTON, OHIO, Aug. 20—Sweet: 
Small acreage. Prospects above normal 
for early plantings on both yellow and 
white. Considerable late corn due to de- 
layed planting in the spring. Late corn 
must have more rain; dry at present. 
Start operations tomorrow. 


HANOVER, PA., Aug. 18—Sweet: Best 
crop since 1942 although later whiie 
varieties do not look too good right now. 
Total pack should be normal. 


LANCASTER, WIS., Aug. 18—Sweet: 
About three weeks late. Yield will be 
materially affected as fields show much 
unevenness in maturity. 


PULASKI, WIS., Aug. 17—Sweet: Made 
wonderful strides the past few weeks 
and with enough moisture and warm 
weather may still have a pack. Nights 
too cool for proper growth, but this may 
change. In this area we are not looking 
forward to anything like a normal pack. 
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TOMATOES 


PEORIA, ILL., Aug. 20—Will not start 
canning before September 1, which is 
about three weeks late. The vines are 
quite small and not a heavy set of fruit 


as yet. Looks like October will tell the 


tale. 


KNIGHTSTOWN, IND., Aug. 19—Condi- 
tion 80 per cent; prospective yield five 
tons. Ten days late. 


KOKOMO, IND., Aug. 22—Acreage ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of last year. 
Very little yield to date as crop is late; 
prospective yield is excellent. 


LAFAYETTE, IND., Aug. 22—Do not ex- 
pect large crop due to late planting and 
excessive rains. Will still get a fair crop 
if we have late freeze. 


WARREN, IND., Aug. 17—Acreage 150 
per cent. Crop late but rank growth. 
Excessive rains bringing a little blight. 
Too cool for much blight or normal rip- 
ening. Need late dry, warm fall. 


NEWARK, N. Y., Aug. 21—Vines look 
good but fruit set is light. Were two 
weeks late in planting on account of 
weather. Present blossoms would have 
to mature into fruit if a normal crop is 
to develop and this will require a very 
late favorable season. It is all so uncer- 
tain that we prefer not to give percent- 
ages. Sorry, but OPA cannot compre- 
hend it all. Better not say more. 


RESPECT THIS BUTTON 


HONORABLE SERVICE BUTTON 

Pay wearers of this button the high 
respect they deserve as having fought 
your battles for you. It represents their 
badge of honorable service with the 
armed forces and is their emblem of hon- 
orable discharge. Recognize it and act 
accordingly. 
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NORTH COLLINS, N. Y., Aug. 18—Crop 
approximately ten days late. Vine gro wth 
excellent but need a good hot Septen ber 
for a good crop. Too soon to estiniate 
tonnage. 


HANOVER, PA., Aug. 18— Crop only 
about 60 per cent of normal due to excess 
moisture. Unless warm, dry weather 
prevails for next month, crop will drop 
below this estimate. 


OTHER ITEMS 


NEWARK, N. Y., Aug. 21—Beets: Some 
fields look good, others bad. There have 
been many replantings, some for the 
third time, and they may mature, and 
again may not. Can’t guess the final 
total. 


Carrots: Acreage looks short to us for 
there were many early carrots lost due 
to wet season. The OPA has completely 
put us out of the carrot business. Can’t 
compete with fresh market and _ baby 
foods under price ceilings. 


SUFFOLK, VA., Aug. 20—Turnip Greens: 
Have been planting for the past seven 
weeks but have had so much rain have 
had to continually replant, and still have 
none to pack. Expect to start packing in 
about three weeks. Some fields have been 
planted four different times. If a rain 
comes just after turnip greens are 
planted, they have to be replanted as the 
small seed gets washed away. 

-Collard Greens: Coming along: satis- 
factorily. Planted 40 acres. 

Kale: Will be planted this week if the 
fields dry up enough; still very wet. 
Have had more rain in July and August 
than we normally get in over half the 
year. 

90, 

WINCHESTER, VA., Aug. 22—Appur 
Crop in this section is about 25 per €h 
of last year’s large crop and about*%e 
per cent of the 1943 short crop. Quality 
is better than last year, larger in size, 
but only fair as to normal. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIs., Aug. 17—Apy les: 
Consider our crop about 10 per cen. of 
normal, with possibly this being a | ttle 
too optimistic. 

Red Beets: Looks like a big crop vith 
plenty for everybody in prospect. 


OWEN, WIs., Aug. 18—Peas: Had a nice 
crop. 


PULASKI, WIS., Aug. 17—Cabbage: !Iad 
a very late start but coming along fine 
now. Plantings may be even larger _an 
normal and it now looks like a good »ack 
of kraut, providing the fresh mzrket 
does not take all the cabbage. 
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speed. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. 


accurate. No Can No Fill. 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, New Jersey 


Ayars 


‘TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Gor filling 
Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Designed for high 
Fills absolutely 
Built in three 


Belt drive or direct connected. 


Rapid Valve. 


Prices on request. 
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9 meet your trade requirements. 


EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS - LITHOGRAPHERS 


VIRGINIA 
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REDUCE MANUAL 
OPERATIONS 


surest ways to reduce costs. 


Langsenkamp Hot 


l operations is one of the Break Tanks for Tom- 


During a period of 


ato Juice and Catsup. 


manpower shortage, unless the need for extra man- 
power is solved, the production level drops. 


Major items of Langsenkamp Equipment for the 
production of tomato and other fruit and vegetable 
products have been designed and engineered to 
successfully eliminate manual operations and manual 
workers. As a result, packers having such Langsen- 
kamp Equipment during the present period of labor 
shortage have been less handicapped. 

In addition Langsenkamp Equipment has greater 
capacity per comparable unit and makes high-quality 
finished products easier and more certain. 


Plan during the operating season for improved 
production next year. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
227-231 East South St, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Representatives: King Sales & Engineering Co., San Francisco; 
Tom McLay, P.O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The War Department Heavily Cuts Its De- 

mands—More Goods for the Consumers— 

Better Crop and Growing Weather Gen- 

eral—Some Retail Prices Consumers Have 
Been Forced to Pay 


HASTENING TO NORMALCY—Washington 
is so busy cutting back war demands that 
one requires either 7-league boots or a 
jet plane to keep up with them, and 
canned foods have not been neglected in 
this reshuffling. 

Easily the event of this week is the 
notification by the War Department—to 
the Agricultural Department, now in 
charge of all foods—of the reduced 
amounts of canned fruits and vegetables 
they will need, instead of the heavy 
“takes” scheduled up to this time. The 
U. S. D. A. has not officially announced 
the acceptance of these figures, but in as 
much as the armed forces have an- 
nounced their desire for only such 
amounts, the acceptance may be taken 
as granted. Here is how the various 
figures now stand, together with the 
changes from the old figures. You can 
figure this out for your own particular 
case, but keep in mind that these are 
percentages, reckoned upon the average 
base packs of the years 1943-44, to be 
taken out of your ’45 packs. Probably 
this will be the last time that such 
“takes” will be used, as the war is end- 
ing. In the years to come the Govern- 
ment will buy its requirements direct, as 
it did before. 

In effect this means that whereas the 
government expected to take 84,000,000 
eases (basis 2s) of canned vegetables 
from this season’s packs, they now ask 
for but 45,000,000 cases. In canned fruits 
the oriignal 31,000,000 cases (figured as 
2%s) will be reduced to 17,300,000 cases. 
The War Department figured to cover 
the requirements of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, Veterans Administration, Pan- 
ama and the Agricultural Department, 
evidently substituted for Lend-Lease 
which has now been terminated, but 
which may still have commitments that 
must be cared for. 

Here are the figures as they now 
stand: 


VEGETABLES 

Percentage 

New Old 


VEGETABLES 

Percentage 

New Old 
36 63 

FRUITS 

54 80 
24 48 
85 140 
58 80 
51 80 


It is to be noted that asparagus has 
not been cut, but that is because the gov- 
ernment had already taken this pack. 
And it is possible that in these figures, 
made late in the week, the good pack of 
peas has been taken into account, and 
the new percentage reduced more than it 
might have been, because that will give 
them what they require. By the same 
token, unless some of the packs turn out 
to be larger than now seems likely, they 
will either have to increase their “take” 
figure, or get along with fewer cases. 
Neither citrus nor tomato juice appears 
in the above list, and it is said that they 
intend to buy their requirements on the 
open market. And there is no mention of 
canned fish, but a reduction in the “take” 
of that product was announced just re- 
cently. 

Naturally speculation on the effect of 
this reduction is running rife, but the 
industry may rest easy in the assurance 
that the added goods will serve merely to 
satisfy more customers than would 
otherwise have been possible, and they 
wil! be glad of that. It will give market 
traders something more to deal with, but 
it will not effect the price scale in the 
least. If the entire government require- 
ments were wiped out, the industry would 
not be able to pack enough goods this 
season to affect market prices, always 
provided, of course, that the quality were 
satisfactory. And that is a broad hint 
to any canner who may have figured to 
pack a whale of a lot of poor quality 
goods—stretched so as to have more to 
sell—to avoid that danger, or he will be 
burned. Quality will take on steadily 
increasing importance from now on, and 
during the coming years. But given sat- 
isfactory quality the market will absorb 
all the canners can produce now, and for 
some years to come. 
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crops—Everything continues to depeid 
upon the weather and the crops. It has 
been better this past week, and crops 
have made quite satisfactory progress, 
but would have done even better had we 
had warm, hot nights instead of the “‘fine 
for comfort, but poor for crops” cool 
nights. 

The battle against the weeds has gone 
well, and if some regions which now need 
rain get their wishes, things will look 
up. Poor old tomatoes have taken a beat- 
ing all season, but they are showing up 
better now, and it is hoped will regain 
much of their lost vitality. Here it is 
past the middle of August, which ought 
to be the heart-center of tomato yields, 
and they have not yet come on. In the 
wholesale market canners’ stock is quoted 
at $1.25 per bu. In the grocery stores 
they have been selling at from 17c to 35e 
per lb., believe it or not. 

However that ought not to be taken as 
any criterion, because everything in the 
fresh fruit and vegetable line has been 
clear out of all reason all season. We 
refer of course to the retail sales. The 
corn crop is good, but two weeks ago the 
writer, happening to be in a chain store 
when some fresh from the fields golden 
bantam corn was brought in, grabbed a 
half dozen ears—they went like hot 
cakes—to find out when he got to the 
checker that he had to pay 12c per ear 
for it! That record ought to be kept for 
future reference, we think. 

The Crop Reports give you a good idea 
of what conditions are in many sections, 
and if we had them, might give you even 
a wider view. But you are all busy, we 
know. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Watching Developments—Government WII 
Use Its ‘‘Takes’’—Buyer Trying to Increase 
Inventories—Re-selling About Done—Ve-y 
Few Tomatoes Offering—Peas in Good D>- 
mand—Beans on the Short Side—Buyc’s 
Willing to Add to Earlier Orders for Corn. — 
Futures Placed in Good Volume for Citrus: -- 
Eager for Any Fruit Offerings——More 
Hopeful About Fish 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 24, 1945. 


THE SITUATION—Distributors are bu y 
studying changed conditions in t e 
canned foods picture as an afterma } 
of the ending of hostilities in the Paci ¢ 
and cutbacks in Army food buying 
ready under way. While set-asides fri 1 
1945 packs were reduced slightly pr r 
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Facts and figures prove the Payroll 
Savings Plan to be a tremendous national asset. 

Through this plan, no less than 27,000,000 workers ; 
have so far saved more than $13% billions to he!p F i 


speed victory . . . forestall inflation ... and build 


peacetime prosperity! 


Did you know that yours is one of 240,000 
companies maintaining a Payroll Savings Plan? 
Not only is this combined effort fostering nation- 
al security, but also creating a lucrative postwar 


market for you...and all American industry! 


Have you realized that 76% of all employed in 
industry are now enrolled in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan... averaging a $25 bond each month 


per employee? Through this plan, millions are 


now looking forward to homes, educational 


opportunities and old age independence! 


Surely, so great an asset to your country, your 
company and your employees is worthy of your 
continued . . . and increased . . support! Now 
is the time to take stock of your Payroll Savings 
Plan. Use selective resolicitation to keep it at 
its 7th War Loan high! Keep using selective 


resolicitation to build it even higher! 


The Lreasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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to Japan’s capitulation, and contingency 
reserves have subsequently been an- 
nulled, it is indicated that the Army 
plans to use canned foods already on 
hand or requisitioned from 1945 packs, 
and it is already shifting over to use of 
non-perishables in its messes. In the 
civilian market, there are already indi- 
cations that improvement in allocations 
on some items is in the cards for the 
current season, and with canned fruits 
and vegetables now ration-free, distribu- 
tors are looking for a better civilian 
demand after the initial stages of recon- 
version are passed. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors here are 
generally on the buying side for new 
packs, with much inventory replacement 
essential to restore normal supply bal- 
ances. However, the trade is giving 
some consideration to the possibility of 
a drop in sales during the remainder of 
1945, arising both from consumer utili- 
zation of hoarded “pantry stocks,” and 
lessened purchasing power due to war 
plant layoffs. It is indicated that dis- 
tributors are not too much concerned 
over the possibility of sales curtailment, 
however, although this will be a serious 
problem for distributors operating in 
some of the war production centers 
where population has mushroomed dur- 
ing the war years. Principal new devel- 
opment marketwise has been lessening 
buying interest in resale offerings of new 
packs, with the accompanying sacrificing 
of margins. 


TOMATOES—Reports out of the Tri- 
States this week continue unfavorable as 
to pack prospects, and offerings will not 
reach the expected totals after the pack 
is in the cans, it is now indicated. Re- 
ports from the midwest and California, 
however, are more favorable with respect 
to the outlook for whole tomatoes, with 
marked improvement in the labor supply 
situation the principal feature. Mean- 
while, spot offerings of tomatoes are ex- 
tremely limited, and many retail stores 
are either short or entirely out of whole 
tomatoes. 


PEAS—A good demand for fancy sieves 
is reported here this week, but aside from 


this, some falling-off in interest is re- 
ported, particularly on substandards. 
The record pack in Wisconsin has heart- 
ened the market, and the trade now feels 
that the supply position on peas will be 
fairly comfortable, at least for the im- 
mediate future, and is awaiting pack 
reports from other areas before further 
defining inventory policies. Resale inter- 
est has ebbed considerably. 


BEANS—Northwestern packers still re- 
port that deliveries of Blue Lake beans 
will run short this season, but final re- 
ports are not yet at hand. The situation 
in the East has shown little change dur- 
ing the week. Buyers are looking for 
fancy beans for private labels, but offer- 
ings continue on the short side, and 
jobbers are consequently devoting more 
attention to extra standards and 
standards. 


CORN—With the crop coming along 
nicely in most canning areas, canners 
are showing more optimism on prospects. 
With the spot market cleaned up, dis- 
tributors are eagerly awaiting early ship- 
ments from the 1945 packs, and are 
endeavoring to secure additional con- 
firmations on fancy grades. 


cITRUS — While distributors have 
booked sizeable quantities of 1945-46 
pack citrus juices, buying interest has 
eased off this week. The changed con- 
ditions brought about by the ending of 
the war and termination of Lend-Lease 
will undoubtedly have an effect on the 
civilian supplies of canned citrus prod- 
ucts, it is felt, and wholesalers and 
chains prefer to study the situation 
further before going ahead with addi- 
tional purchasing operations. 


CANNED FRUITS—The trade is still care- 
fully studying the canned fruit outlook 
with respect to civilian market supplies, 
but notwithstanding this preoccupation, 
buying interest continues for any offer- 
ings which may come to light from this 
season’s packs. There was great excite- 
ment on Hudson Street early in the week 
when an inquiry for a car of new pack 
peaches resulted in a prompt confirma- 
tion by a canner. Such an occurrence, 


while commonplace in normal times, has 
been unheard of “on the Street” for the 
past three years, and gave the trade 
much food for thought—and conveisa- 
tion. Some operators are inclined to the 
belief that the start of reconversion wil] 
lead to a drop in canned fruit require- 
ments by distributors in some of the \var 
production centers, with corresponding 
increased in allocations to distributors in 
other areas, and are hopeful that this 
development will insure an overall sup- 
ply position that will take care of the 
trade’s needs comfortably during the 
current marketing year. 


CANNED FISH—While distributor de- 
mand for canned fish is still going un- 
satisfied, the trade is more hopeful as to 
the supply outlook during the current 
season, and many operators are hopeful 
that conditions will revert back to nor- 
mal with the 1946 packs. Ending of the 
Lend-Lease program, in conjunction with 
cutbacks in military requirements, will 
contribute importantly to the civilian 
supply position, it is believed. Demand 
at the moment is heaviest for salmon, 
sardines, shrimp, and tuna—all of which 
still remain short in civilian market 
channels. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Point Removals Cause Retail Onslaught— 
Distributors Beseiged—More Goods for the 
Consumers—Lower Grade Peas Due a Slump 
—Better Growing Weather—Hopeful on 


Tomatoes—Market Anxious for Fruits— 


Good Kraut Outlook—Some New Wrinkles 
By “Midwest” 


Chicago, August 24, 1945. 


END OF RATIONING SEES CONSUMERS 
CLEAN SHELVES—Consumers stampeded 
into Chicagoland stores over last week- 
end, and early this week, denuding 
shelves of such scarce previously high 
point items like pineapple juice, fruits, 
tomatoes, fancy peas, corn and aspara- 
gus. It was like an attack of the locusts 


Chicage 


post war. 


CANNED 


No sales plan is complete that fails to include Chicago—the Great Central Market—now and 
Paul Paver & Associates know this market; stand ready to serve Food Processors in 
their Sales and Distribution problems in the Chicago Trading Area. 


FROZEN 
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DEHYDRATED 
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and ought immediate retailer drive for 
sup; es that was quickly reflected up to 
the holesaler and then on to Mr. 
Pac! v. Jobbers are calling more loudly 
for -w pack deliveries than even before 
y-J Day. They want to satisfy this 
hun. y consumer and retailer demand 
whi! the going is good. The general con- 
sens s among all classes and types of 
dist: butors is that business will continue 
goo. especially on the scarce products. 
The. feeling is helped along by the fact 
that Chicago did not boom and is not a 
one industry city. Reconversion should 
be accomplished rather fast and success- 
fully in this area. 


GOVERNMENT QUOTAS—A new revised 
set aside order cuts quotas more than 
30 per cent from previous percentages. 
Now canners can plan to deliver sizeable 
quantities to their civilian trade. Al- 
though this is mighty welcome, and ex- 
pected trade news, there is nothing of a 
jittery nature about it. Except on poor 
qualities and possibly certain minor 
items it again looks as if packers will be 
able to dispose of all the merchandise 
they want to their postwar trade and at 
ceiling prices. By 1946 packing season 
the market will be more towards normal, 
but at present it still heavily favors the 
seller. 


NEW PRICING REGULATION EXPECTED 
MOMENTARILY—A new 1945 version or 
rather amendment to P. R. No. 2 is 


ready for release. Briefly it’s understood 
changes from last year are small and in- 
significant. So packers are just shipping 
and billing firm at 1944 prices in the 
meantime. 


STANDARD PEAS STARTING TO DRAG—It’s 
this reporter’s guess that in another 
30 days substandard, poor-standard and 
yes, even average standards, will start to 
slow down at all levels. Consumers will 
demand the better grades after their 
initial experience with poor 1945 Wis- 
consin Alaskas. Then as the better grades 
clean out during the fall and winter 
months the lower quality will come into 
its own prior to 1946 packs. Resales 
which started at the class 3 markup 30 
days ago are almost going begging today 
at from 2-4 per cent. This evidence 
better than anything else describes what 
has happened past month on standard 
Wisconsin peas. 


WEATHER IMPROVES CORN AND TOMATO 
OUTLOOK—Although both Midwest sweet 
corn and tomatoes are still about two 
weeks late, the warm weather this week 
has helped measurably in all sections. 
Packers of both these vegetables were 
highly pleased with point removal feel- 
ing the high points earlier had somewhat 
stifled normal consumer demand. Now 
both will be bought on merits and price 
and in full and right competition with 
other vegetables as well as fresh produce. 
Corn canning will start next week and 


all areas should be in full swing by 
Labor Day. If September frosts hold off 
and early October is warm ‘the tomato 
tonnage, down Indiana way, will be 
heavy. Peeled tomatoes are the problem, 
plus. By the time the pack ends a fair 
quantity may run off lines but tomatoes 
themselves will probably cut a poor show 
compared to juice and puree. Both of 
these are already offered freely at can- 
ners’ levels, basis ceiling prices, date of 
shipment. Buyers aren’t overenthused 
sensing the smart move is to buy juice 
and puree from a packer that can give 
at least some peeled tomatoes. 


TRADE HUNGRY FOR CANNED FRUITS— 
The consumer splurge for fruits since 
dropping points has spurred demand tre- 
mendously. Chicago buyers are “burning 
up” the wires to the Coast trying to 
secure something definite from their 
packers. These canners in turn await 
formal notice new set aside so they can 
tell just how much they will have left for 
their trade. In the next 60 days some 
fair quantities of peaches, pears and 
fruit cocktail should begin moving into 
this distribution center. Resales will 
continue heavy on these and everything 
from the 1945 packs will move fast into 
pantries to make up for lost time during 
the lean war years. 


KRAUT PROSPECTS EXCELLENT—Several 
local brokers who attended the August 
16th National Kraut Packers meeting in 


CORROSION RESISTANT 


*KETTLES AND 


“EMBODY THE NEWEST DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MATERIALS, DESIGN AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 


“Engineered for de- 
pendability, econ- 


omy, maximum 


production, longer 
trouble-free 
service life’’-—and 
built by an organi- 
zation of master 
craftsmen, long 
skilled in the 
working qualities 
of Stainless Steel 
For speedy ac- 
tion on your need- 
ed equipment 
call on LEE engi- 
neers NOW! 


METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, INC. 


Some BERLIN CHAPMAN Retort 
Installations have been giving con- 
tinuous satisfactory service for over 
30 years. 


‘ERLIN CHAPMAN Retorts are designed to do one of 
ve most important operations in a canning plant — 
rovide perfect distribution of steam during Steriliza- 
on Process. All steel retorts are electrically welded 
» provide a smooth inside. Lids are perfectly balanced 
vo ways. Available in any style clamp and legs. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wisconsin 


PCANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 419 PINE STREET - PHILIPSBURG, PA. 
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Toledo came back buoyed with the hope 
that fair quantities of canned kraut 
would hit distributing circles sometime 
late this October or November. An an- 
ticipated reduction in army quota may 
drop the present 40 to 25 per cent or 
less. Since tin has already been allocated 
basis 70 per cent there may be over 2 
million cases for the trade. Of course 
with empty shelves and heavy pentup 
demand this is only a “teaser” but is a 
start back to normalcy. The glass re- 
packers who made such volume and 
packing technique strides in the war 
years are already planning to “buck” tin 
on price or come out with specific price 
retailers like a dime package. It will be 
interesting to watch this battle remem- 
bering there is a record cabbage crop in 
sight. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Continues Favorable—More Apples 
—Other Fruit Prospects—Noting Effects on 
Labor of the War’s Ending—Hoping for 
More Help—Watching for Market Changes 
—Buyers Only Appear to Hesitate—Canners 
Will Continue the Allotment Basis—Canners 
Caring for the Peach Crop—Surplus Pears in 
Northwest—Sardine Canners Set High Goal 
—Salmon Still Lags—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, August 24, 1945. 


CROP CONDITIONS—Weather conditions 
during July and early August favored 
California crops in which processors are 
directly interested, according to the 
August report of the California Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service, and 
little has been lost by too rapid ripening. 
Prospects of apples have steadily im- 
proved as the season advanced and are 
now forecast as 8,925,000 bushels. More 
Gravensteins had been shipped to August 
5 than the whole movement of last year. 
Average size is better than was expected. 

The apricot harvest has been completed 
and a preliminary estimate places the 
crop at 177,000 tons, or just a little more 
than half of last year’s record crop. Figs 
are close to last year’s crop, while grapes 
promise a slightly larger crop, this now 
being estimated at 2,670,000 tons. The 
olive crop is light and uneven, with 
prospects for 40 per cent of a full crop, 
compared with 52 per cent last year. 

Peaches were a little late in maturing, 
with fruit running to small sizes in some 
districts, but forecasts as of August 1 
were 472,000 tons of clingstones and 
286,000 tons of freestones. 

Production prospects of pears have 
improved as the season advanced and 
indications are now for a crop of 277,000 
tons of Bartletts and 37,000 tons of other 
varieties. Harvesting is now in full 
swing. The plum crop amounted to about 
71,000 tons, against 92,000 tons in 1944. 
Prunes are the heaviest crop in years, 
with production placed at 212,000 tons. 
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SCANNING WAR LABOR EFFECTS—Cali- 
fornia canners are closely watching their 
payrolls to see just what effect the end- 
ing of the war and the closing of war 
plants will have on the labor situation. 
Some are hopeful that more workers will 
be available for the harvesting of fruit 
and cannery work, but so far there has 
been no trend in this direction. Workers 
in war plants have had very large pay 
checks for several years and farm and 
cannery wages, high as they seem to 
growers and canners, may not appeal to 
them. 


THE MARKET—While no buyers seem to 
be passing up opportunities to make pur- 
chases of new pack fruits, some are ex- 
pressing fear that the release of a lot of 
fruit packed in light syrup might become 
a problem when offered in competition 
with fruit packed in heavy syrup. Sev- 
eral local distributors of private brands 
are declining to make use of these as 
long as low density syrup is used in can- 
ning. But this is not preventing them 
from making as heavy purchases as 
possible for use under secondary brands. 
some canners plan to feature their na- 
tionally advertised brands as usual, sim- 
ply explaining that the syrups used will 
not be as heavy as formerly. On some 
items this may prove good news to quite 
a few consumers. 


TO CONTINUE ALLOTMENTS—Buyers are 
bombarding canners' with telegrams, 
phone calls and letters suggesting that in 
view of the cutbacks on set-asides for 
government agencies expected at any 


time, their orders should be materially — 


increased on fruits, vegetables and fish. 
There will doubtless be more canned 
foods for the civilian trade but canners 
will continue to do business on an allot- 
ment basis for some time. 


PEACHES—The packing of peaches is in 
full swing and so far no appreciable part 
of the crop has been permitted to go to 
waste. The proposed marketing order 
for clingstones, establishing grades and 
sizes for the next five years, along with 
advertising and sales promotion work, 
has not been approved, but an intensive 
drive for grower signatures is under 
way. Proponents hold that such an order 
is more imperative than ever, now that 
the war is at an end. 


Operations are also under way on 
pears and fruit cocktail, with the packs 
running up to expectations. Word came 
this week to the effect that there are 
from 10,000 to 12,000 tons of surplus 
Bartlett pears in the Yakima district of 
Washington available to California can- 
ners if they can be handled. A sizeable 
quantity of out-of-State fruit was 
handled last year and a repeat perform- 
ance may be staged this year, despite the 
good crop here. 


GRAPEFRUIT — Less grapefruit was 
canned in Arizona and California during 
the season of 1944-45 than in the preced- 
ing year. There was a heavy demand for 
the fresh product, which cut into the 
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quantities made available to canners In 
1943-44 a little more than 43 per cert of 
the crop of these States was proce: sed, 
while in the season recently ended this 
percentage dropped to a little less ‘han 
35 per cent. About three times as niuch 
Arizona grapefruit is handled by proc- 
essors as California grapefruit. 


SARDINES—California canners sar- 
dines have their work cut out for them 
if they reach the goal of 5,000,000 cases 
that has been set. The main difficulty 
seems to be in securing sufficient labor, 
especially in the Monterey area. Each 
cannery in the State has been assigned 
a quota and Monterey is expected to fur- 
nish 2,150,000 cases, San Pedro 2,100,000 
cases and San Francisco 750,000 cases. 
To August 11 the pack in the Monterey 
district had reached 156,037 cases for the 
season, while 74,265 cases had _ been 
packed in the San Francisco district. 
The season does not get under way in 
southern California until October 1. 


SALMON—The salmon pack in Alaska 
to August 11 had reached but 3,230,111 
cases, or close to a half a million cases 
less than a year earlier. Canners are 
directing attention to the fact that unless 
the pack pick up materially, there may 
be less available to the civilian trade 
than last year, even taking cutbacks into 
consideration. This would be sad news 
to distributors whose hopes have been 
mounting during the past week. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Off to a Fair Start—Ban on Shrimping 
Lifted—-Canners Get Small Amounts—Lean 
Years for Shrimp Canning—Some Oysters 

Produced—Fewer Crabs This Past Week 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., August 24, 1945. 


SHRIMP—The 1945-46 shrimp season 
has gotten off to a fair start in this sec- 
tion. The ban on trawling in the inside 
waters of Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana has been lifted, which means 
that the shrimp boats do not have ¢» go 
into the Gulf to fish, which is outsi:e of 
the jurisdiction of the States. In «ther 
words, all States on the coast have jur- 
isdiction in the Gulf inside of three iiles 
of their shores, but beyond the -hree 
miles, which is called the three mile 
limit, they have no jurisdiction. T ere- 
fore during the closed season ir the 
States, the boats have to go int« the 
Gulf beyond the three-mile lim t0 
shrimp. 

Shrimping in the Gulf is more o: less 
a hazardous occupation for the size oats 
engaged in shrimping, because dis urb- 
ances occur quite frequently, © hich 
makes the waters in the Gulf y etty 
rough and the shrimpers have to co 1e it 
the bays during these disturbances For 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936 
The Industry's Cook Book for over 30 years 


LN 


PALIT. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
; 360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy If | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures .. . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure . . . ; 
7: e Fruits e Vegetables « Meats e Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 
. Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 


Juices e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


food preservation. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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this reason, the shrimp boats fish only in 
the Gulf during the shrimp closed sea- 
son, and when no shrimp are to be found 
in the bays, lakes and bayous. 

Louisiana produced 3,815 barrels of 
shrimp last week, of which amount 741 
barrels went to the canneries. Alabama 
produced 721 barrels, including 100 bar- 
rels that went to the canneries. Biloxi, 
Miss., produced 1,224 barrels shrimp last 
week, of which 115 barrels went to the 
canneries. Galveston, Texas, produced 
415 barrels of shrimp, but no report of 
any being canned there. 

It will be noted from the above that 
the canners received only a small portion 
of the shrimp produced and the balance 
went to the raw, headless shrimp dealers. 
Whether this will be the case throughout 
the season, is difficult to say at this time. 

Shrimp at this time of the year are 
invariably small to medium, mostly small, 
which the raw dealers ordinarily handle 
very cautiously because they mash and 
break in handling more easily than the 
large ones, but the raw dealers are 
handling more than usual this season. 

Another reason for the apparent in- 
creased demand for the medium and 
small shrimp at this time of the year 
may be that labor from inland towns of 
the Gulf States and adjoining inland 
States who have come down to work in 
the shipyards and other defense plants 
on the Gulf, have cultivated a taste for 
our seafood, especially during the short- 
age of meats and poultry, which has 
increased consumption of our Southern 
seafood. 

In the first seven months of 1945, there 
were 89,766 barrels of shrimp produced, 
and in the first seven months of 1944 
there were 80,671 barrels. Only three of 
the seven months in 1945 showed an 
increase over the same months in 1944, 
they were January, April and May. In 
the other four months, production was 
greater in 1944, 

While the past three years may be 
classed as lean years for shrimp canning, 
yet considering handicaps of war, the 
industry has made a good showing, and 
there were 23,936 more cases of shrimp 
canned the past season than in the 
previous one. 


OYSTERS—The months with an “R” 
will start next month, which is “Go 
ahead” sign for those that believe that 
oysters are good only in the months that 
have an “R.” To what extent this is 
right or wrong, the fact remains that it 
is safer to eat oysters when the weather 
is cold, because the oysters stay fresher 
The months with an “R” are mostly cold 


out of the water longer in cold weather. 
weather months, which makes the rule 
not a bad one to follow. 


Louisiana has never stopped producing 
oysters all through the hot weather 
months, but they have been served mostly 
at the oyster bars of New Orleans. 
Louisiana produced 816 barrels of oysters 
last week. 

The raw oyster season usually opens 
on September 1 in this section, but it 
does not get well under way until cold 
weather sets in. 


HARD CRABS—There were considerably 
less crabs produced in this section the 
past week than the previous one, and 
probably the main reason for it is that 
a good many of the crabbers have 
knocked off crabbing and have gone 
shrimping. 

Louisiana produced 149,420 pounds of 
hard crabs last week, as against 401,980 
pounds produced the previous week. 


Alabama produced 1,000 pounds of 
hard crabs last week and 10,000 pounds 
the previous week. Biloxi, Miss., pro- 
duced 44,310 pounds last week and 
74,250 pounds the previous one. 


Crab meat was reduced more or less 
in the same proportion. 


CHILD LABOR IN CANNERIES 
(Continued from page 8) 


if performed in workrooms separate and 
apart from the workrooms in which the 
preparation or the processing of the food 
takes place and (2) if not performed as 
an integral part of the stream of manu- 
facturing or processing and (3) if the 
hours of work are limited as specified. 


(a) Cleaning, inspecting, and otherwise 
handling empty containers or lug 
boxes for raw materials. 

(b) Handling empty cans or shipping 
cases. 


(c) Lidding filled boxes or crates by 
hand. 


(d) Piling box shooks in storage room. 
(e) Opening up cartons for use in ship- 
ping. 


(f) Casing, labeling, applying protective 
lacquer coating to sealed cans, stor- 
ing, and shipping of canned goods. 


(2) Office work. 


(h) Unloading boats at wharfs and reel- 
ing nets by hand (in connection with 
seafood canneries). 


HOURS OF WORK FOR 14- AND 
15-YEAR-OLD MINORS 


(1) Outside of school hours. 


(2) Maximum of 3 hours a day and 18 
hours a week when schools are in 
session. 


(3) Maximum of 8 hours a day and 40 
hours a week when schools are not 
in session. 


(4) Between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 


PROTECTION AGAINST UNINTEN.- 
TIONAL VIOLATION OF MINIMUM 
AGE PROVISIONS 


(1) Employment certificates, work per- 
mits or age certificates should be 
obtained for all minor employees 
before they start to work showing 
that they are at least the minimum 
age for the occupation in which they 
are employed. 


(2) State Department of Labor or local 
school officials will advise employers 
where employment certificates, work 
permits, or age certificates can be 
obtained in the community. 


(3) In order to obtain an employment 
certificate, work permit, or age cer- 
tificate, a minor must take with him 
when he applies for a _ certificate 
documentary evidence of his birth 
date, such as a birth certificate or 
baptismal record. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN STATE 
AND FEDERAL STANDARDS 


Consult the State Department of Labor 
for State child labor standards. If the 
State standards are higher than the 
standards in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act the State standards should be fol- 
lowed. If the standards in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are higher, they should 
be followed. 


Consult the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Division, U. S. Department 
of Labor, for types of canneries subject 
to the child-labor provisions of the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 


MOVE HEADQUARTERS 


Headquarters of Continental Can Cem- 
pany’s New Orleans-Houston customer 
research district have been changed frm 
New Orleans to Houston. R. G. Stevens, 
chief of this customer research distr ct, 
is located at the company’s Hous on 
plant (P. O. Box 1007, 105 North Gre -n- 
wood Street). 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


Company Westminster, Md. 


_HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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EQUIPMENT 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


The 6th Edition 


THE CANNING TRADE 


August 27, 1°45 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
court initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE for new or good rebuilt equipment. 
Packaging: Semi- or fully automatic lines; Fillers; Cartoners; 
Sealers. Labelers: Bottles, Jars, Cans, ete. 125 Jacketed 
Kettles; Tanks and Vacuum Pans or Cookers, all metals; 2 
Mikro Pulverizers, No. 2 and 4 motorized; plus dozens of other 
Grinders, all purposes. 6 Stainless Clad 750 gal. Tanks or 
Percolators; 4 Heavy Duty 1,000 gal. Copper Tanks. Mixing 
equipment for every purpose; Filter Presses in wood, iron, lead, 
ete. New Syphon and Vacuum Fillers ready. Send for the new 
96 page FMC Catalog. Highest prices paid for your surplus 
equipment. First Machinery Corp., E. 9th St. & East River 
Drive, New York 9, N. Y. 


BONDED PORTABLE POWER BAG AND BOX STACK- 
ERS. Vibrating Screens for de-watering canning wastes, for 
sizing, grading, etc., $495.00.. Truck Seales, 15 ton, 9 x 22 ft. 
platform, $440.00; 20 ton, 34 x 10 ft., $815.00; 30 ton, 34 x 10 
ft., $1040.00; 30 ton, 40 x 10 ft., $1490.00. More than 38% 
of Ohio ecanners have Bonded equipment. Immediate delivery. 
Write, phone or wire. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FCR SALE—Two Food Machinery Buck Style Bean Snippers, 
com) !ete with new style yokes recently installed, one yoke 
unus d. Will sell complete with picking table for $500.00 each, 
F.0.i'. Baltimore. Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Foot of Fell St., Balti- 
more 31, Md. 


CONVEYOR FOR SALE—Complete conveyor installation, 
‘aclu. ng approximately 400 feet 15” wide case conveyor includ- 
Ing ‘ curves and stands. Adv. 4568, The Canning Trade. 


FO? IMMEDIATE SALE—Jumbo Model E Crowner, Er- 
mold S-wide automatie labeler, Liquid World Rotary Automatic 
Labe!or, Karl Kiefer and Heil 20th Century Bottle Rinser, 
Meye-Dumore and Barry Wehmiller Bottle Washer, capacity 
“0 te 120 bpm; Horix 18-spout Juice Fillers; 7 semi-automatic 
labels, all makes; 5 used copper and stainless steel jacketed 


kettl ; 3 new 100 gallon, two-thirds jacketed stainless steel 
jackc ed kettles; can be inspected and shipped immediately. 
Char s S. Jacobowitz Company, 3080 Main Street, Buffalo 14, 
New York. Phone: Amherst 2100. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY 
LIFETIME 


e We are in need of the services of a man fo fill the 
position of General Manager of a well established 
Canning Machinery Manufacturing Business, with the 
additional qualifications of a knowledge of canning 
machinery, canning plant lay-out and having the in- 


dustry’s acquaintance. 


@ It is our opinion that a man possessing the above 
qualifications will find this opening the opportunity of 


a life time. 
@ All replies will be kept strictly confidential. 


Address: OPPORTUNITY, THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Brand new 100 gallon 
stainless steel kettle, two-thirds jacketed, with stainless inner 
and outer jacket; can be shipped immediately. Adv. 4567, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—B.C. S.S. Crusher with splashproof motor; No. 
5 and 10 B.C. Semi-automatic Corn and Pea Fillers; Rotary 
Blanchers; Ayars and M & S Fillers; Olney Pea Washer; Kyler 
Labelers and Boxers; Electric Motors from 2 to 75 H.P.; S/J 
Copper Kettles; Gooseneck Elevators; High Pressure Pumps; 
Bean Snippers, all makes. Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view, (West) Texas. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Two 500 gallon Jacketed Kettles, either glass 
lined or stainless steel. Advise best price. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4565, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Steam Boiler with capacity 50 to 100 H.P., hori- 
zontal type. Advise kind, condition, location and price. Michi- 
gan Mushroom Co., Niles, Mich. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


225 new 50-52 gallon, paraffined, fir 
Salter Canning Co., North 


FOR SALE—Barrels. 
Barrels with 5 inch bungs in heads. 
Rose, N. Y. 
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is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. = - 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


SALT! 


Y CHECK 


Yes No KNOW 
Are you using the right grade? [TT OF 
Are you using the right grain?’ 


Are you using the rightamount? © 


@ If your salt doesn’t meet your needs 100%, we'll gladly 
give you expert advice based on your individual require- 
ments. No obligation. Just write the Director, Technical 
Service Dept. Y-7. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it Handy—you'll 


be surprised at its thoroughness. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, | BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A STAPLE COMMODITY 
Small Brother: “Ha, ha! I saw you kiss Sis.” 
Suitor (hurriedly) : “Er—ah, here’s a quarter.” 
Small Brother: “And here’s ten cents change. 
all, that’s the way I do business.” 


One price to 


She had parked her car in front of a fire hydrant for two 
hours. A policeman was waiting for her. 

Policeman: “I’ve waited for you for hours—what’s your 
name?” 

She: “It wouldn’t do you any good if I told you. You look like 
a nice boy—but my husband is about twice your size and very 
jealous.” 


AN IDEA 


One Neighbor (to another: “Is this your advertisement in the 
paper for a lost dog?” ' 

“Von” 

“Why, you never had a dog to lose?” 

“T know; but I want one now, and I think I can make a 
satisfactory selection from the animals the advertisement will 
bring in.” 

Jones: “When I stopped in at the Jackson’s this evening, 
Jackson was beating his wife.” 

Mrs. Jones: “What?” 

Jones: “He stopped when I came, although I begged him to 
go on.” 

Mrs. Jones: “You brute! You mean to say you stood there 
and saw that scoundrel beating his wife?” 

Jones (calmly): “Any man could beat her if he held the cards 
that Jackson had.” 


GOSH, WHAT A FIB! 


Pat was arrested for being intoxicated. On being brought 
before the judge he was asked by the court what he was there 
for. . 
Pat: “Your Honor, I was arrested for being intoxicated.” 

Judge: “Pat, where did you buy the liquor?” 

Pat: “Your Honor, I did not buy it. A Scotchman give it 
to me.” 

Judge: “Thirty days for perjury.” 


STRANGE 
“What caused your husband to leave home?” 
“T haven’t the slightest idea. He just picked up and left the 
morning after my mother and two sisters came to spend the 
winter with us.” 


HIS LUCK 
Mose was offered a job feeding sharks. 
“Not me, boss, not me,” he protested. 
friends.” 
“But don’t you know sharks never touch black meat?” 
“Yassuh, I knows, but it’ud jes be mah luck to have a lind 
one come along.” 


“Sharks an’ I ain't 


AN EVEN BREAK 


Down in Arkansas a man was tried for assault and battery 
with intent to kill. The state produced as evidence the weapons 
used, a rail, a gun, saw and a rifle. The defendant’s co: nsel 
exhibited as the other man’s weapons a scythe blade, pitch:ork, 
pistol, dog, razor and hoe. After being out several hour, the 
jury gave this verdict: “We, the jury, would have given 4 
dollar to see the fight.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Th: Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


~ GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholin-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chishol:n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food M..chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Pobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS. Cooking. 


Berlin C:apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho!-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamiltc: Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F.H. L .gsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON’ “YORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho! -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
uipment Corp., New York City 
Food -hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
La Por! Mat & Mfg. Co., La’ Porte, Ind. 
Pohlm & Lorenzer, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
A. K. . bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON _YOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishc. Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Island uipment Corp., New York City 
La Por! Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. >ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON’ -YORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho. Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
COO: ‘AS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars _ chine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin © apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishe Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
amilt Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co , Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 

ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Comeeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ay Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indiana; 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. _ 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


3 Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hooveston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chica 


, 
General Machinery Corp., H ton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Cc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A kK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
; Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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KETTLES 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohi 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


lersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro. N C. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in aaite. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 

Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Ill. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. I. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 


’ Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 


National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PSSTE, CANNERS’. 


F, H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 


Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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q Get Higher Quality & Greater Yield 
With 


| THE MIDGET HULLER 


When you use the Midget in your field work you 
know in advance just how your Peas are develop- 
ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack 
exactly as you wantit. There is no guess work 
when you use the Midget. Pods are pulled 
off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- 
finitely determine the right cutting time. It pays 
big dividends. 
Write for full particulars, plans for walking 
fields, etc. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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ROBINS EQUIPMENT 


for Every Canning Need i 


The House of ROBINS 
offers a great line of 
Canning Machinery and | 
Supplies designed and 
built to give the great- 
est practical service 
and efficiency for pack- 
ers of fruits and veg- 
etables. Prompt ship- 
ment and immediate at- 
tention to your require- 
ments have enabled us 
to build our business 
solidly on the confi- 
dence of canners every- 
where. No matter where you are, we can serve you. 


ROBINS IMPROVED STRINGLESS 
BEAN CUTTER 
Equipped with automatic feed 
hopper. Large capacity. Specially 
constructed hopper permits cutting 
exceptionally large quantity. 
Beans pass under cutting head in 
loose form and not in bunches. 
Standard head cuts 1” pieces. 

Special heads to order. 


ROBINS GRADING TABLE 


Equipped with an apron of con- 
tinuous metal slats 30 inches wide, 
overall length 7 feet. Capacity up 
to’ 10 tons per hour. 


ROBINS PERFORATED 
CRATES 
Made of heavy steel plates 
to give maximum service. 
This style prevents damage 
to small cans. Welded 
construction; few repairs 
needed. Welded heavy 
top and bottom rings. . . 
no “bulging out” at bot- 
tom when loaded. 


ROBINS ROLLER INSPECTION 
TABLE 


All metal, welded construction; 
equipped with ball bearing steel 
rollers—furnished for belt drive. 


A-K: 


OBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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AT ROGERS’ 


Comparing strains at Rogers’ Trial Grounds. 


RA vvc: are the “finals”... the last series of opera- 
tions in a long process of developing new and su- 
perior varieties of Rogers’ sweet corn. 


The upper picture shows a strain being checked for 
total yield. Following this the Geneticist checks for 
size of ear... uniformity ... tenderness of pericarp 
...and other qualities. Before any strain reaches the 
final trials it must undergo a long series of opera- 
tions, such as careful selection of both parents, a 
series of self-pollinations, single crosses, double 
crosses, etc. At every stage a great number of rejec- 
tions are made. Even at the final trials only a very 
small percentage of lots are chosen for commercial 
use. Because of this breeding and selection program 
every Rogers variety lives up to a proud tradition 
of performance and to the slogan “Blood Tells.” 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 West Washington Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


Checking! Selecting! 


TRIAL GROUNDS, 


OLIVIA, MINNESOTA 


View of 
sweet corn trial 
grounds. 


Rogers’ Golden 
Cross Bantam. 


Ven ROGERS PLANTS SERVE THE NATION x 


